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POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR THE COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD FROM 1914 TO 1920 

By MARK JEFFERSON 

State Normal College, Tpsilanti, Mich. 

What is the present population of the United States? Over 100 
millions. How do you know f The last census gave it but 92. Well, 
that was four years ago, and we have grown since then. Yes, of 
course, but are you not guessing when you get away from the official 
census-figures? In a sense, yes, but it is quite certain that our 
population did not stop growing in 1910 and that 92 million is not 
our present population. May be, but we shall not know till 1920 
how fast we have grown. In the meantime all that we know is that 
it is larger than 92 million. No : there are really other reliable sources 
of information beside the census. "We really knew in the early months 
of 1910, before the census had been taken, that the United States 
had grown. If the officials of that census had declared as their 
result that the country had lost people since 1900, we should have 
been quite justified in questioning their work. For, while it is true 
that the only way to ascertain the number of a people is to count 
them, the increase or diminution of population can be read by far 
easier signs, the plainest signs of increase being the active building 
of houses, the crowding of schools, the coming of immigrants, and 
the general activity of commerce in food and clothing. 

All countries in the world that have a regular census show an 
unfailing growth of population — even through great wars like our 
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Civil "War and the Franco-German War of 1870 — excepting only 
India between 1861 and 1871 and Ireland, if Ireland can be called 
a country. British and American statistics have long made the 
exodus of the Irish to America familiar. British India had a popu- 
lation in 1861 of 196 millions, which ten years later had become 
195.8 millions, a small but distinct loss of people. But in these two 
cases other knowledge than that derived from the census gives an 
adequate explanation. Famines in India are so notorious that one is 
astonished to learn that that is the only decade in which the Indian 
population did not increase and that in that one it diminished so 
little. Humanely speaking, the diminution of population by 200,000 
is an appalling disaster ; numerically it is a slight part of 196 mil- 
lions and only striking because normally that country should in- 
crease by a million or two a year. Growth of population is so sure 
and normal in all countries that it habitually masks the losses from 
war and famine. 

But not merely is growth normal to all modern nations, but that 
of the United States has long been known to be unusual and abnor- 
mally great. Anyone who is not familiar with the fact, if there be 
anyone, might glance at the graphs for population growth on Plate 
14 of the Statistical Atlas of the United States for 1900. Moreover, 
the manner and the reasons for the extraordinary growth of the 
United States are well known. There is no need to enlarge on a 
thing so familiar; it suffices to state briefly that our birth rate, 
though dwindling, is still greater than our death rate, and a great 
flood of European immigration has set our way for more than half 
a century. Of those who come more than half a million now stay 
with us each year. Quite independently of the census figures of 
1910, we may say we know beyond any doubt that our population 
is increasing quite as rapidly as it did from 1900 to 1910. In all 
probability it is increasing faster. 

Generally it is safe to say that a country will increase as rapidly 
in a new decade as it has in the past, unless some widespread and 
mighty cause prevents, which, to be operative, must be of sufficient 
magnitude to be matter of universal knowledge. In face of the 
fact that all countries are growing and that our growth is much 
greater than that of other nations, it is clear that only some calamity 
greater than the Civil War could have given us a smaller population 
in 1910 than we had in 1900. On the other hand it is quite inadmis- 
sible to keep on using the figures of one census until they are re- 
placed by those from the next one. 
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The simplest way to make such estimates as those shown in the 
following tables is to construct diagrams of growth of population 
for the decade 1900-1910 and 
extend the line to 1920. The 
appended diagram (Fig. 1) 
shows such population graphs 
for the United States and the 
United Kingdom for the last 
five decades. The extension of 
the line of each decade allows 
comparison of such estimates 
with the facts since ascertained 
by census counts. The esti- 
mates of the tables are readings 
for the several years on such 
graphs. 

Let me disclaim any inten- 
tion of prophecy. To-day the 
tabular value for any country 
is a fair ground for stating that 
the population in that country 
is now greater than that num- 
ber. "Whatever we know about 
the events of that country since 
1910 must assist us in judging 
how much greater. To take 
the value for 1920 from the 
table now and say that in that 
period, after six years of whose 
course we can yet know noth- 
ing, the population will be so 
and so, is to misuse it. If popu- 
lation grows just as in the last 
decade, we shall have those 
figures for the facts of 1920; 
but that is not at all likely, 
though not so far from likely 
as that population anywhere 
will remain unchanged. 




7$S 



Fig. 1 — Diagram showing: the growth of popu- 
lation of the United States and the United 
Kingdom from 1860 to 1980. The vertical divi- 
sions represent periods of ten years; the hori- 
zontal divisions, millions of population. The 
population at each census is given opposite 
the small circle which represents it on the 
line of population growth. The line for each 
decade is extended beyond its period to allow 
of comparison with the actual growth. The 
line for 1910-1980 represents estimated growth 
on the basis of previous growth. 
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Table I. Estimated Population op America in Millions from 1914 to 1920 
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* Starred values are less reliable. 

The accompanying diagrams (Figs. 2 to 5) show the recorded 
population growth of all the principal countries of America from 
1880 to 1910 and their estimated growth from 1910 to 1920. The 
values in Table I are taken from this second part of the diagrams.* 
In addition to the estimates for each American country, summed 
data are given in the tables, and the corresponding curves shown on 
the diagrams, for North America, South America and the West 
Indies, and also for English America, Colonial America and Latin 
America — three essential classifications of American peoples. 

English America includes Newfoundland, Canada and the United 
States. The people are typically of pure European race. They cut 

* Figures 2 to 5 were originally intended to accompany an earlier paper by the author 
dealing only with the population estimates for America. When it was expanded into its present 
form the figures in Table I were revised; they may, therefore, not always tally strictly with 
the diagrams {e.g., Cuba, Fig. 3).— Ed. 
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the forests, till the soil, man the factories, invent, buy, sell, cultivate 
the arts, practice the professions, and govern themselves, without 
having any permanent peasant class or peasant occupations, which 
is still more important. 

Colonial America embraces British Honduras and the Guianas, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, Guadeloupe and Martinique, the east British 
Antilles (by which are meant mainly St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, 
Antigua, Dominica, St. Vincent, Grenada, the Grenadines, Tobago, 
Barbados and Trinidad), together with the independent island of 
Haiti-Santo Domingo. The people are typically descendants of 
African slaves, a small, very small minority of white Europeans 
being sent from the Old World to the higher governing positions. 
The government is strong and orderly, but it is not self-government. 
The mass of the people are peasants. They do all the labor but have 
little to do with art or science or even industry or commerce, which 
are in a backward state. Haiti and Santo Domingo are not strictly 
in this class, as they have no European overlords, but the mass of 
the people belong to the same type. Only the European masters 
are lacking, whom they threw off long ago. Now they may be said 
to enjoy local misgovernment. Their governments are neither strong 
nor orderly. 

Latin America consists of Mexico, Central America, Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and all of South America except the Guianas. It is 
inhabited in part by Spanish- or Portuguese-American Creoles — who 
claim to have only traces of Indian blood — and in much greater 
part by native American races or half-breeds. These constitute a 
true peasant class, which performs all the heavy labor now, just as 
it did before the Europeans came. Neither law nor fixed custom 
bars them from participation in the government, yet as a general 
thing the mass of them have no part in it. 

The presence of nearly 10 million blacks in the southern United 
States (as also in Brazil and Cuba) is not typical of English 
America but exceptional, giving their region a special character, 
socially and economically. The blacks are not increasing as fast as 
the southern whites, nor even as the whites of the whole country. 
This appears in part from the curves on Figure 2. The blacks now 
number 10 millions, the whites 86, but unlike the whites, the blacks 
increased more slowly in the last decade than in the previous one. 
They were a seventh of the population in 1880, in 1910 less than a 
ninth. 

Of English Americans in 1914 there are over 106 millions, of 
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Colonials 6, and of Latins 70. Almost all are small nations except 
the United States, Brazil with 19 millions, Mexico with hardly 16, 
thanks to years of revolution, and the Argentine Kepublic with 8, 
now beginning to surpass Canada in population. 
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Fig. 3 — Diagram showing the growth of population, from 1880 to 1920, of Canada, Chile, 

Venezuela, Cuba, Ecuador, Porto Rico, Paraguay. Panama and, in dotted 

lines, of the West Indies, Colonial America and Central America. 

The symbols are the same as in Fig. 3. 

The data from different countries differ greatly in reliability. In 
English and Colonial America, excepting always Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, census counts are made of excellent quality. In a good 
part of Latin America censuses in our sense of the word are said to 
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be unknown. What is used is an enumeration by local authorities, 
a sort of summation of local estimates. In the Argentine Republic, 
Uruguay and Chile the figures are felt to be valuable and approxi- 
mately correct. In Peru or Ecuador we have little more than 
opinions. A "census" was taken in Peru in 1876, with the result of 
a population of 2,699,945. At present the London Stock Exchange 
calls it 4,000,000, while "the Peruvian government are of opinion 
that the population is under 3,000,000." People on the spot ques- 
tion whether the population is growing much. The line represent- 
ing Peru in Figure 4 will be seen to take into account the one census 



1920 




Fig. 4— Diagram showing the growth of population, from 1880 to 1980, of Colombia, 
Peru, Haiti-Santo Domingo, Bolivia, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, 

and Costa Rica. The symbols are the same as in Fig. 2. 

and the government opinion. This makes the population 2.71 million 
in 1880 and 2.83 in 1910, by the assumption of a very slow growth. 
In every case all known estimates were plotted, the chief authorities 
being Supan's Bevolkerung der Erde and the Statesman's Year- 
book. 

The line for Haiti-Santo Domingo on Figure 4 is interesting as 
showing a very suspicious rapidity of increase. The same remark 
applies to Ecuador on Figure 3. In neither case is there anyone 
disposed to vouch for the data. For Honduras successive estimates 
were so discordant that a gentle increase was assumed and a line 
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drawn about midway among the plotted points (Fig. 5). Possibly 
better values for Haiti and Ecuador would have been obtained in 
the same way, assuming the first to range from 1.2 to 1.5 millions 
in the four decades and the second from 1.5 to 2. 

It is true for some of these countries that the population is 
guessed at. It is not true that one guess is as good as another, as 
Minister Rockhill showed for China long ago. 

There is no necessity that all these population lines must always 
rise. A country may diminish in population. Cuba claims to have 
done so just before the Spanish war, as the line for Cuba on Fig- 
ure 3 shows. Paraguay, too, has long had a tale to tell of heavy 
population losses in her war, but many of her oft-cited figures are 
now questioned. The best counted countries do not show losses. 

In Table I an asterisk marks the countries where there is least 
knowledge. As the unit of the whole inquiry is a million people, 
British Honduras and the Dutch and Danish West Indies are too 
small for inclusion. Eoughly I believe the probable error of the 
estimates may be about five per cent, for Latin America and two 
for the totals of America. On the diagrams the numbers are plotted 
to the nearest ten thousand, but only the hundred thousands are 
given in the table as even that appears to claim too much exactitude. 

Table II. Estimated Population of Europe in Millions from 1914 to 1920 
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European statistics in general are good and these estimates are 
probably quite close to the truth. Of Turkey there is, of course, 
little known. Our values for the whole Balkan region are based on 
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W. L. G. Joerg 's careful study 1 in the Bulletin for November, 1913, 
the rate of increase being taken about as in the same part of Europe 
during the previous decade. For Russia, the only "census" was 
made in 1897, but official estimates are often made. The table con- 
tains the estimates for Russia in Europe, by which is understood all 
the territory belonging to the empire between Baltic, Arctic, Black, 
and Caspian Seas, separated from Asia by the crests of the Urals 
and the Caucasus. The reader who looks up Russia in the States- 
man's Yearbook should be warned that separate values are there 
given for "European Russia," Poland and Ciscaucasia, and also, 
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Flo. 5— Diagram showing the growth of population, from 1880 to 1980, of Uruguay, 

the East British Antilles, Jamaica, Honduras, Guadeloupe-Martinique, 

British Guiana, Newfoundland, Dutch Guiana, the Bahamas and 

French Guiana. The symbols are the same as in Fig 2, except 

that the horizontal lines represent tenths of a million people. 

but after the Russian Empire, for Finland, and all four must be 
added to get our Russia in Europe. The separation of the empire 
into two parts is of course arbitrary. The empire is one and undi- 
vided. Estimates for the whole are, in 1914, 175 millions, in 1915, 
178, in 1916, 180, in 1917, 183, in 1918, 186, in 1919, 188, and in 
1920, 191 millions. 

It appears from the table that Russia in Europe, Austria-Hungary 
and the German Empire contain half the people of Europe, and 

1 The New Boundaries of the Balkan States and Their Significance, Bull. Amer. Geogr. 
Soc, Vol. 45, 1913, pp. 819-830. 
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that the Russian Empire has about as many inhabitants as North 
and South America with the West Indies. 

Table III. Estimated Population or Australasia in Millions 
prom 1914 to 19202 
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* Starred value is less reliable. 

Melanesia is Supan's term and in Stieler's Atlas is found to in- 
clude the islands from New Guinea to Fiji and Tonga. Micronesia 
includes the Caroline and Mariana Islands, the Marshall, Gilbert, 
and Ellice Islands, etc., while Polynesia includes Hawaii, and Pal- 
myra and Christmas Islands. 

The whole of Australasia has about the same population as the 
Argentine Republic or Canada. The data here are mostly good 
except for New Guinea, which is barbarous and unexplored. Usually 
such regions have fewer people than are at first supposed. 

Table IV. Estimated Population op Asia in Millions from 1914 to 1920 
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.3 

9.7 

6.5 

33.2 

1.0 

54.6 

14.6 

314.6 

1.7 

17.4 

6.2 

1.8 

4.2 

325.3 

.8 

3.7 

39 4 

8.8 


32.6 

.3 

1.1 

.3 

9.* 

66 

33.8 

1.0 

55.2 

14.8 

315.2 

1.7 

17.4 

6.2 

1.9 

4.2 

337.3 

.8 

37 

39 6 

8.9 


22.9 
.3 
1.1 
.3 

98 
6.7 

34 4 
1.0 

55.8 

15 1 

315.6 

1.7 

17.6 
6.2 
1.9 
4.3 
329.3 
8 
3.7 

39.8 
9.0 


23.2 

.3 

1.1 

.3 

9.8 

6.8 

34.9 

1.0 

56.4 

15 4 

316.2 

18 

17.7 

62 

1.9 

4.8 

331.3 

.8 

37 

40.0 

9.1 


23.5 




.3 




1.1 




.8 




99 




6.9 




35.5 




1.0 




57.0 




15 7 




316.7 




1 8 




17.8 




62 




1.9 




4.4 




333.4 




.8 
3.7 




40.2 
9.2 








857^ 


862J^ 


867^ 


872J^ 


877 


882 


887 







* Starred values are less reliable. 



2 Mr. Chas. Stratton, assistant in the Geography Department of the State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, did the most laborious part of gathering data for Australasia, Asia and Africa. 
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There is a large margin of doubt as to the number of people in 
this continent. China, which surely contains a third or more of the 
total, offers only rude estimations. Minister Bockhill's studies long 
since made it clear that there were less than 400 millions, and the 
"family" census of 1910 suggests somewhat more than 310 millions. 
The figure has been taken at 312 in 1911 and an increase assumed 
distinctly slower than in British India, a country of similar size, 
but with good government and protection from some of the many 
agencies of destruction now operative in China. Other regions of 
little knowledge are starred on the table. In none of these have 
censuses been taken. 



Table V. Estimated Population of Africa in Millions from 1914 to 1920 





xgi4 


1915 


igi6 


igij 


rgiS 


/gig 


lgso 




1.0 

11.8 

3.1 

.5 

8.0 

.3 

.2 

.4 

4.3 

3.2 

2.0 

54 

3.0 

.6 

.4 

.8 

17.9 

.2 

.8 

1.5 

20 

14 

1.0 

25.3 

3.0 

9.3 

.2 

15 

10.8 

.2 

8.3 

4.2 

.1 

9.9 

3.4 

.4 


1.0 

11.0 

3.2 

.5 

8.0 

.3 

.2 

.4 

4.4 

3.3 

2.0 

5.4 

3.0 

.6 

.5 

.8 

18.2 

.2 

.8 

1.5 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

25.4 

3.2 

9.4 

.3 

15.0 

111 

.2 

3.4 

4.2 

.1 

10.1 

8.5 

.4 


1.0 

ia.o 
3.2 

.6 

8.0 
.4 
.2 
.4 

4.4 

3.4 

2.1 

5.5 

3.0 

.6 

.5 

.8 

18.6 

.2 

.8 

1.5 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

25 5 

3.3 

9.6 

.2 

15.0 

11.4 

.2 

3.4 

4.8 

.1 

10.3 

3.5 

.4 


1.0 

12 2 

3.3 

.6 

8.0 

.4 

.2 

.4 

4.5 

3.5 

2.1 

5.5 

3.0 

.6 

.5 

.8 

18.9 

.2 

.8 

1.5 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

25.6 

3.4 

9.7 

.2 

15.0 

11.6 

.2 

3.5 

4.3 

.1 

10.5 

3.6 

.4 


1.0 

12.3 

3.4 

.6 

8.0 

.4 

.2 

.4 

4.6 

3.6 

2.1 

55 

3.0 

.6 

.5 

.8 

19.3 

.2 

.8 

1.6 

2.0 

1.4 

1.! 

25 7 

3.5 

9.8 

.2 

15.0 

11.9 

.2 

3.6 

4.3 

.1 

10.6 

3.6 

.4 


1.0 

12.4 

3.4 

.6 

8.0 

.4 

.2 

.4 

4.6 

3.8 

2.2 

5.6 

3.0 

.6 

.5 

.8 

19.6 

.2 

.8 

1.6 

2.0 

1.4 

1.1 

25.8 

3.6 

9.9 

.2 

15 

12.1 

.2 

3.7 

4.3 

.1 

10.8 

3.6 

.4 


10 




12.5 




8.5 




.6 




8.0 




.4 


French Somaliland 


.2 
.4 




4.7 




3.9 




2.2 




5.6 




3.0 




.6 

.5 




.8 




20.0 




.2 




.8 




1.6 




2.0 




14 




1.1 




26.0 




3.7 




10.0 




.2 




15 




12.4 




.2 




3.7 




4.4 




.1 




11.0 




8.7 




.4 




155 


157' 


159 


V5Q% 


162 


164 


166 







* Starred values are very doubtful. 

The estimates for three quarters of Africa are very doubtful 
ones. It is easy to note, however, the steady additions to fairly good 
data, commonly reducing the numbers formerly assigned. For 
Morocco recent examination of the most populous parts has brought 
the estimate down to a third of that formerly made. 
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The total for Africa, like that for Asia, is probably too large, 
while those for Europe, Asia and Australia are too small. By con- 
tinents there result in 1914 the following : 

North America .. . 136+ (with islands) 

South America . . . 46+ 

Europe 467+ 

Asia 857— 

Africa 155 — 

Australasia 8+ 

The World 1,669 millions 



A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF NOVA SCOTIA* 

By R. H. WHITBECK 

University of Wisconsin 

Two hundred years ago Nova Scotia was nearly if not quite as 
promising a colony as Massachusetts. Its position was more strate- 
gic. Its climate was as good and its resources were superior. 
Massachusetts has no equal area of farm land as fertile as the An- 
napolis Valley. It has a longer coast line, fringed with harbors. 
Louisbourg, the French stronghold on Cape Breton Island, was 
scarcely second in importance to Quebec. Halifax was founded 
and fortified by England in 1749 as a counterpoise to the French 
Louisbourg, and the taking of this fortress by the New England 
troops was one of the great events of colonial history. Port Royal 
on the Bay of Fundy was the first permanent settlement in North 
America north of Florida. The importance attached to Port 
Royal is shown by the fact that it was five times taken by the Eng- 
lish, unsuccessfully attacked by them three times, and by the 
French and Indians twice. It was sacked and abandoned twice, 
once by pirates and once by United States Revolutionary troops. 
The ruins of its fortifications cover 28 acres. After the Revolution- 
ary War, more than 25,000 people — the United Empire Loyalists — 
left the states and selected Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for 
their home. Even in 1800 most people saw as prosperous a future 
for New Scotland as for New England. Writing in 1787, Hollings- 
worth says in his book on Nova Scotia : 

"This country [Nova Scotia], as has been already observed, may 
be justly esteemed the first in the American world, with respect to 

* Read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association of American Geographers at 
Princeton, January 1 and 2, 1914. 



